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CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST OF AUGUST BY THE 
BIRMINGHAM ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of this Society was 
held at Ebenezer chapel, Steelhouse-lane, on the evening of Tuesday, the 
Ist of August, the anniversary of negro emancipation in the West Indies. 
The chapel was crowded, the attendance bringing forcibly to our minds 
those important and enthusiastic meetings which distinguished Birming- 


ham in former days, when putting forth her moral strength with the 


friends of freedom in other parts of the country in behalf of the long- 
oppressed children of Africa. 

The Rev. Toomas MorGan presided, and amongst the ministers and 
other gentlemen present we observed the Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, 
a coloured minister from the Congregational Church in Hartford, 
Connecticut; the Rev. Hiram H. Kellogg, President of Knox College, 
Galesburgh, Illinois; the Rev. Joseph Leavitt, of Boston; the Rev. 
Dr. Hoby, the Rev. J. A. James, the Rev. Thomas Swan, the Rev. J. 
Raven, the Rev. C. H. Roe; the Rev. J. Hammond, of Handsworth ; 
the Rev. T. H. Morgan, of Stourbridge: Joseph Sturge, Esq., Edmund 
Sturge, Esq., Thomas Beilby, Esq., Messrs. Cadbury, Albright, and W. 
Morgan, the Secretary to the Society. 

The CuAIrnMAN, in opening the proceedings of the meeting, adverted 
to the glorious anniversary on which they were assembled, when hundreds 
of thousands of fellow-subjects and fellow-Christians in the West Indies 
were, like themselves, celebrating that day the triumph of the sacred 
cause of humanity and justice. The rev. gentleman glanced briefiy at the 
success of emancipation in the British colonies, and the recognition of a 
principle which was making silent but rapid progress amongst the slave- 
holding nations of the earth. 

The Secretary, William Morgan, Esq., read the report of the Com- 
mittee, which noticed with thankfulness the progress of the cause of 
abolition. It gave a succinct account of the recent Convention in Lon- 
don, and described the glorious triumph of anti-slavery principles, as 
exemplified in the emancipation of millions of their Indian fellow- 
subjects. 

The Rev. Toomas Swan, in moving the first resolution, gave a sum- 
mary of the proceedings of the great anti-slavery Convention held in 
London in the month of June, and which he had attended in connexion 
with other ministers and gentlemen, as a deputation from the Birmingham 
Society. With reference to that Convention, he was justified in asserting 
that it yielded neither in interest nor importance to the Convention of 
1840. There was the re-assertion of the same great principles connected 
with the question ; the adoption of addresses both to those who had abo- 
lished slavery, and to those who still continued implicated in its fearful 
guilt; and if there were less of enthusiasm in its tone than in the former 
Convention, there was no disposition to flinch from measures of the most 
searching and radical character. In the much-regretted absence of the 
venerable President, Thomas Clarkson, Mr. Sturge read his able, enlight- 
ened, and most affecting address, in which he powerfully sketched the 
astonishing progress of the cause since the time he first embarked in it, 
and in which his motto had ever been, ‘‘ Go on, regardless of difficulties.” 
(Hear, hear.) To that deputation, America, to her honour, had sent a 
noble delegation, to whose piety, talent, and fidelity the Convention owed 
its chief interest, and that interest rose to its highest pitch while listening 
to the luminous and powerful addresses of the Rev. Mr. Pennington, a 
noble specimen of his long-injured race, and a refutation of all the ma- 
lignant slanders which had been uttered against the mental and moral 
capabilities of the children of Ham. The Rev. Mr. Swan here described 
the fearful prevalence of slavery amongst the ministers and members of 
every section of the Christian church in America, as detailed in the inte- 
resting address of Mr. Fuller at the Convention, and reported in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter of the 21st of June, showing that even the Society 
of Friends were not altogether free from its guilt; for although they held 
not a single slave in bondage, yet by their resolute inaction in the great 
cause, they formed one of the most serious obstacles to the progress of 
abolition. The rev. gentleman then moved the list of office-bearers for 
the ensuing year; which, having been seconded by the Rev. C. H. Roe, 
was carried unanimously. 

Josepn SturGE, Esq., moved the next resolution, and observed that 
he would detain the meeting but a very short time, knowing how anxious 
they all were to hear the interesting details and statements in reference to 
the state of the cause in the United States which would be furnished by 
their American friends. With regard to the British part of the question, 
he was bound to say, that although he had watched the progress of 
the cause pretty closely, he was not fully aware of the extent of it, 
in the last three years, until he heard the report on the progress of 
the anti-slavery cause, read at the Convention lately held in Lon- 
don. The recent enactments which had taken place, by which mil- 
lions of slaves in India had been liberated from bondage, formed in itself 
a glorious era in British history ; and their American friends could, he 
believed, on their return to their country, now fearlessly declare that 
Great Britain had cleared herself of the stain of slavery in every part of 
her dominions. With respect to France, their friends in that country had 
made a report to the Chamber of Deputies in favour of the practicabili 
and safety of emancipation ; and now that this great principle had been 
acknowledged, he entertained no doubt that slavery would ere long be 
abolished in the French colonies. (Hear, hear.) 1n reference to Texas, 
the prospects of the cause were also encouraging; and there was every 
reason to hope that the British Government was sincere in its endeavours 
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to make the abolition of slavery a condition of the terms of Peace 
between Texas and Mexico. With regard to their own colonies in the 
West, the results, if known in the United States, would of themselves 
produce a powerful effect ; and he held in his hand a letter which he had 
recently received from a Baptist minister of Jamaica, which furnished 

many interesting and important details, in answer to inquiries which he 

had made as to the real state of the negro population at the present time. 

Before he noticed the letter, he begged to say, that the returns of the 

quantity of sugar grown in Jamaica last year (1842) exceeded by one- 

fourth the amount produced in the year preceding; this in itself affording. 
a conclusive proof of the industrious habits of the people. (Cheers.) 

The writer of the communication referred more particularly to the parish 

in which he laboured, and which might be taken as a fair sample of the 
rest of the island. It contained about 30,000 inhabitants, of whom 

25,000 were emancipated negroes, for whom there were twenty-four places 
of worship connected with the Established Church, the Wesleyans, the 
Independents, and the Baptists. There were fifteen ministers of religion, 

and about twenty catechists and schoolmasters, the latter superintending 
twenty day-schools, containing upwards of 2,000 children. He had not 

been able to procure statistics of crime, but he was enabled to state, from 

personal knowledge and the best authority, that criminal offences had 

greatly diminished, and that the number committed during the year was 
much less than in any part of England. The people were purchasing 
lands and houses, and forming new and prosperous villages throughout 
the island, in which the greatest order and propriety of conduct were ob- 
served. Intelligence and religion were gradually spreading their benign 
influence amongst the population ; old and young were learning to read ; 
great numbers of Bibles, and religious books and tracts, were being pur- 
chased by the people; and there was not a rum shop to be seen in any of 
the ‘‘ free villages’? which had been recently established. The state of 
these villages was separately noticed by the writer, but we can only enu- 
merate the names which they bear, and which afford a pleasing evidence 
of the grateful sense entertained by the people of the exertions of those 
kind friends and benefactors who had exerted themselves in the cause of 
freedom. One village was called Wilberforce, another Buxton, and an- 
other Sturgetown, along with which also occur the names of Salem, Con- 
tent, Goshen, Liberty Valley, &c. Mr. Sturge, in conclusion, observed 
that it was unnecessary to add anything to this gratifying picture ; but he 
would just say, that the principle on which the society was foundell was, 
that there could be no reasonable hope of the abolition of the slave-trade, 
except by the abolition of slavery itself; and that in effecting this great 
object they were bound to use nothing but peaceable and Christian means. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Sturge then moved the adoption of the report, in which 
many indications of the rapid progress of the cause of freedom through- 
out the world were detailed. 

The Rev. Hiram H. Kexxoce seconded the resolution, and entered 
into details in reference to the state of the cause in the United States. 
Although there were many and mighty obstacles in the way of free- 
dom, yet, he rejoiced to say that truth was making advances, and not- 
withstanding the encouragement held out by the churches to slavery, yet 
there were even here some bright spots to be found, and a growing in- 
fluence in behalf of the slave on the part of many who professed to love 
their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. They could not expect to hear of 
many or striking indications of this state of feeling in the slaveholding 
states; but there was an increasing conviction abroad, that slavery was 
wrong, although the slaveholders themselves were amongst the last to 
acknowledge it. Although the prejudice against colour existed to a 
lamentable extent, not only in the American churches, but in all her 
institutions, this feeling was not universal, and was fast giving way before 
the light of intelligence and truth. In the legislature too, the rights of 
the slave were beginning to be understood, and acknowledged oppressive and 
unjust statutes were being abolished ; and the advocates of freedom in the 
senate were now enabled to plead the cause of humanity, in a manner and 


under circumstances in which a few years ago they would not have been - 


tolerated. Many of the states of the Union were also freeing themselves 
from all connexion with slavery, and had repealed those enactments which 
provided for the arrest and custody of fugitive slaves found within their 
respective territories. Even in the pro-slavery states, where the greatest 
hostility and prejudice before existed, coloured persons were now admitted 
to the sympathies and equal privileges of their white fellow members in 
the church. It had been stated, that the American churches were 
the great bulwarks of human slavery. That the church had great 
responsibilities and was greatly guilty, he did not deny; but still a 
strong action had been taken in the church on this great subject, and in 
the associations of New England there had been a most decided advance 
during the last three years. Indeed, were it not for the advocates of free- 
dom to be found in the church, the prospects of the cause would be most 
discouraging. In the community with which he was connected, in which 
much opposition was to be met with, out of 250 church members, he 
did not know of one opposed to this cause. (Cheers.) The rev. gentleman 
next dwelt on the action of the legislature on the subject of slavery, and, 
after entering into a variety of interesting details in reference to this 

of the subject, concluded an animated address by saying that the facts he 
had mentioned would show that the cause of human freedom was onward. 
The great arm of that Being who gave up his only begotten Son to 
save the lost, and who had declared the coming of the gospel broke the 
chains of the captive,—He was at work in this cause, and it was to the 
instrumentality which He employed, that he had been briefly adverting ; 
for where he worked, none could hinder. (Applause.) . 
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The Rev. J. W. C. PennineTon, on coming forward, was enthusiasti- | example. (Cheers.) h the cause was » Slavery was 
cally fecéived. Sifoals S yestinatt Hobe tosheepeie tsa anything § i , and it was only by its total extermination that any:change » 
to Je facts stated by yhis: rev. brother who. had»just preceded} could bé produeed. . Wherever the slave ‘breathedytherehe breathed in 
him, . In admitting all'that he said with to théprogress of thé pain, and blood, andisorrow; and thé only way toichange his condition 

cause, and rejoicing in it ‘too, he still set it down as the grand and | was to break his fetters. (Cheers.) Last night he had heard a letter 

orious ex to the law of slavery and the influence of prejudice..| read on an anti-slavery platform, at Leeds, from an English Methodist, 


way to understand slavery, after all, as it existed in America, was to 
to the law of slavery : there they would see it in its natural character. 
coming to Birmingham that day from Leeds, he had met with an 
tive individual, who wished to know whether the slave was treated 
as y as he was represented to be. He assured the gentleman in reply, 
that the friends of abolition had no interest, and nothing to gain, by ex- 
aggerating their statements. He then wished to know whether all were 
treated alike. To this he answered that there were noble exceptions ; that 
there were cases in which masters were as kind to their slaves as the sys- 
tem would permit them to be; but that, after all, these were exceptions 
to the law. In order to understand what slavery was, they must go to 
the law, and there they would see on the pages of a Christian nation 
statutes giving to one man property in another, and by consequence the 
power of life and: death over him. (Hear, hear.) Such was the law of 
slavery, and every more favourable view in which it could be presented to 
the world was only the exception to the operation of the law. (Hear.) 
And now all that his brother had stated, and all of which was excellent 
and true, merely went to prove that they had acccomplished something in 
their country. He could look back ten years; he could recollect the 
time when he just began to thirst for knowledge, and when he went about 
the country, inquiring for a place at which he could study the arts and 
sciences ; and, mournful to tell, he found not a door open; and, with a 
heavy heart, he was at length obliged toemploy teachers, and pore over his 
books in private ; and when he came to study theology, he found the same 
prejudice operating against his colour ; and when, at length, he obtained 
admission to Yale College, it was as a matter of favour, for he was not 
allowed to enter himself as a regular student. (Hear, hear.) Such was the 
state of things ten years ago ; since which timea great change had taken 
place, for the Oberlin and other noble institutions were now open to all 
who panted for knowledge. The meeting would, therefore, perceive that 
the statements of himself and his brother thus far agreed; but, wherever 
the law of slavery was enforced, it invariably operated in the same way; 
and the law of prejudice was only a reflection of the law of slavery, and 
wherever either was relaxed, it was only brought about by the influence of 
abolition. (Cheers.) In regard to the treatment of the coloured people, 
no one thought more, or suffered more, either directly or by sympathy, 
than himself, and therefore he was prepared to rejoice in any advance made 
in this respect. He rejoiced to say that there was an advance; and one 
of the strong features of that advance which he would note was, the ope- 
ration of conscience on the religious people of America. (Hear, hear.) 
The abolitionists having thrown themselves on their principles, and having 
appealed to the God of nations for judgment, they had not appealed in 
vain : that leaven had worked, and multitudes, who had not yet decided 
to act, nevertheless felt conscious that the principles which the aboli- 
tionists advanced were right; and many, who were not prepared to go 
with them, would not oppose them; and where they found men not 
willing to lead on, they had, at least, laid aside their violent opposition. 
(Cheers.) He believed the age of violent opposition to right action had 
gone by; and he might here state, that in almost any church now in 
Connecticut the minister might pray for the slave in his pulpit on the 
sabbath ; whereas a few years ago it would be considered, by his congre- 
ion, offensive for a minister to pray for a slave as for any other person. 
Hear, and cries of ‘‘ Shame.’’) In places, too, where the coloured po- 
pulation were not permitted to hold prayer-meetings in chapels, the doors 
were now open to them, although their white brethren refused to mingle 
their prayers with theirs. He had been reflecting only that day on the 
state of things in the West Indies, and contrasting them with what they 
were ten years ago; and he believed Christianity was so catholic in its 
spirit, that the triumph of freedom there might be taken as an indication 
of the advance of the cause over the whole world; for the same Provi- 
dence who. had brought about the freedom of 800,000 of their fellow- 
creatures there, would, in his own good time, accomplish the same 
mighty work in other slaveholding countries of the world. (Loud applause.) 
In America they looked upon this event as one of great interest. He 
could assure them every slave in the United States regarded the Ist of 
August as glorious, though groaning in his chains. In this respect they 
were a people of sympathy, for it might appear strange to some that a 
slave could rejoice and be glad in his chains, yet the coloured people in 
the United States had long since learned to make the best of their con- 
dition ; and k= could assure them if they had not learned this lesson they 
would have heard of a great many more troubles and insurrections in the 
United States than they had. (Hear.) Some might suppose that the 
slaves there were ignorant of what was going on in the West Indies ; 
but wherever they got the news (and it was mysterious to think how they 
found it out), they were nevertheless well advised as to the progress of 
things there. (Hear.) Since the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, large numbers of slaves from the south had passed through his 
hands, and, having conversed with all, he was astonished at the extent of 
their information on this particular subject; they invariably regarded 
West India emancipation as a token of hope that the messengers of free- 
dom would next visit them. (Cheers.) They were looking up, and he 
could assure them that this mighty change could not have occurred, under 
the supervision of an all-wise Providence, so near to their sea coast without 
seriously affecting their condition. It made the slave hope; and when he 
heard of 800,000 men being emancipated without the shedding of a drop 
of blood, he was encouraged to look up to the same God who had accom- 
plished this great work, knowing as they did, that He was no respecter of 
persons. (Applause.) . Emancipation in the West Indies had affected the 
minds of the slaveholders too, he could assure them; he was aware that he 
eo Seige alone, — that the slave-ships were liable to find their way 
British colonies, near which they were obliged to in carrying 
on the traffic with the south. The case of the to mh me ga 
might soon hear of others. (Cheers.) The liberation of 800,000 
slaves in the West Indies had marked the downfal of 
nations of the world; and if the planters of the southern 
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states were wise they would look to it and prepare to follow this glorious 
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in the state of Virginia. His Methodist friends here wished to. know 
how he was getting on; they held a correspondence with him, and found 
that he had formed a connexion with slavery. One of the brethren then 
wrote to say that he could not hold correspondence with any body of 
Christians who were implicated in the guilt of slavery. The brethren in 
America wrote back in true American style to say that the letter from the 
brethren in Leeds had been laid before Conference, and they said, ‘“‘ You 
have acted rashly—if you can do without us, we can do without you.” 
(Hear, hear.) And the Methodist, writing from Virginia, went on to 
say, that the letter had been laid before Conference, and that a large 
majority decided that they would not hear it read, but returned it to 
him, and requested that he would send it back to the writer in Leeds. 
They went on to say, that the slaves were satisfied and were kindly treated ; 
and, to use a word from the slave dictionary, that ‘‘they were fat.’’ 
(Shame, shame.) Such was a specimen of the temper of some of the slave- 
holding Christians, when remonstrated with on the sin of slavery. He 
confessed when he heard that letter read in the chapel of Queen-street, 
Leeds, he could scarcely suppress his indignation ; these offences might be 
borne with in his own country, but when they found men (and professing 
Christians too) with brass enough and brow enough to commit these thoughts 
to paper, and send them across the Atlantic, and have them believed as the 
voice of all Christians in that land, he thought they at least deserved rebuke, 
and that promptly. (Loud cheers.) He did not mean to say, that all 
Christians in America were like these Virginia Methodists; but he was 
sorry to say, that too many of them were such. In the state of Missouri, 
a case of this kind had come before the Methodist Conference. One of 
the ministers had received the testimony of a coloured member of the 
church, and on that testimony convicted and suspended a white member. 
The case was brought before the annual Conference for review. The 
annual Conference, after hearing, reversed this judgment. The minister 
then took the case to the triennial Conference sitting at Baltimore, and 
it sustained the action of the annual Conference, and decided the question 
that the testimony of coloured members of the church could not be 
received against white members in criminal actions.—(‘‘ Shame, shame.’’) 
—that as this was the law of the state, that the testimony of a black could 
not be received in a court of justice, the church must conform to the same 
rule. And such, he presumed, was the law of that section of the American 
Methodist church. (Hear, and cries of ‘‘Shame.’’) Sotheystood with respect 
to slavery in America; but last evening he was delighted to hear a letter 
read, stating that 500 ministers had seceded from the Methodist church 
in order that they might be emancipated from the thraldom of slavery. 
(Loud cheers.) This was, indeed, glorious news; and though they were no 
friends to splitting and splicings, and dividing and breaking up, yet if 
the worst came to the worst, let God be served ; they must come out, and 
if they could not purge the churches any other way, many had come to 
the decision that they must come out. (Applause.) For many years 
they had been remonstrating, and many, not only in the Methodist, but in 
the Congregational, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, and the Episcopalian 
churches, had conscientiously come to the decision, that if their brethren 
would not consent to reform on this great question, they must come out 
and save their souls. (Loud applause.) The rev. gentleman concluded 
by supporting the resolution. 

The Rev. J. Leavitt said that the progress of the anti-slavery cause 
in America was better felt to those engaged in it than described. It was 
in the air they breathed, and in their daily intercourse with society, and 
the conscious relief they experienced from the odium, the cruel and bitter 
odium, of all who advocated the cause of the slave. They knew that a 
change had taken place, an advance that they were enabled to feel and 
testify to, and which they wished to be received as a fact far more forcible 
than any thing they could give in the form of statistical tables or legal 
proof. (Cheers.) He felt satisfaction in bearing testimony to this advance 
in Birmingham, a place to which they had long, long looked as a rallying 
point to fall back upon, if they should be driven from every other place 
in the world. (Cheers.) They experienced great assistance in America 
from the resolutions passed by the Convention in 1840, in regard to the 
duty of the churches as to the maintenance of fellowship with those who 
held slaves; and for the passing of that resolution in that Convention 
with the unanimity and cordiality with which it was passed, they had 
always felt that they were greatly indebted to the delegation from Bir- 
mingham. (Hear, andcheers.) They had all heard of the great advance 
which had been made in their legislature, particularly in the state of New 
York. He was present when the important act was passed, by which the 
recognition of slavery was wiped from its statute-book. The subject was 
brought forward in the early part of the session of January, and had been 
left to linger on till there was a fear that the opportunity would be allowed 
to pass by, and that political expediency and heartlessness would lead to 
the final postponement of that important bill. At this critical period a 
gentleman came to the city of New York, of whom it was generally 
known, that when he put his hand to any good work, he never left it till 
it was accomplished. He wished very much to see this bill , on 
account of the influence it would have on the cause of abolition. He 
thought the friends of the cause were too much alarmed, and he urged 
them to go personally to the legislature, to converse with the members 
individually, and urge them to do their duty ; and rather than there should 
be any want of union or energy, he proposed to go with them himself; 
and he was only speaking the sentiments of all who were conversant with 
that transaction, when he said that the result of that well-timed visit 
secured for them the passing of that act, and turned the scale in favour 
of liberty, against slavery. He need not tell those present, who had read 
his visit to the United States in 1841, who that gentleman was. (Loud 
cheers.) But it afforded him more nse — i = attend an 
anti-slavery meeting in Birmingham, knowing that gentleman was an 
‘leminel: cishene: of their town. (Renewed cheers.) In considering the 
advance made, they must consider that there was much yet to be done; 
and he could not better strengthen their determination to do 
their duty in the cause, than by showing them some of the bearings of 
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slavery on the general interests and welfare of mankind. (Hear, hear.) 
The law of slavery, as they had heard, was, that one man could hold 

roperty in his fellow-man. Slavery was strictly a local institution, and 
had no right to carry itself beyond the local jurisdiction in which it was 
established ; in other words, a man being a slave in one country was not 
to be recognised as a slave in any other country. They had thus far ad- 
vanced in civilization. The British and American, and other Govern- 
ments of the civilized world, had agreed that the slave-trade was piracy ; 
and the slave-trader was either a pirate, or the Act of Parliament had 
misnamed the traffic and those who engaged in it. Now they all knew 
that rights could not rise above their origin, and consequently all the 
claims of right derived from the slave-trade could never be better than 
the right of the pirate ;—(bear, hear)—and if the slave-trader was 
a ‘pirate, the slave-buyer was equally implicated in his guilt. 
It followed, as an irresistible consequence, that if the slave- 
traders and slaveholders made bargains amongst themselves, and gave 
notes-of-hand; and bonds, and deeds, and mortgages, and made other 
contracts, on the subject of slavery, no rights were created thereby. The 
courts of Westminster-hall would not adjudicate on the comparative 
rights between two pirates, but would say, ‘‘ Let them settle it theoreti- 
cally, and not legally—it does not become the sacred ermine of justice to 
interpose between these two scoundrels.’’ (Loud cheers.) But how stood 
the fact? If they went to Westminster at the present time, they would 
find a law before Parliament, in which there was a provision that British 
subjects should not be allcwed to hold slaves in foreign countries ; but 
where they had slaves in their possession, they should be allowed (he be- 
lieved) till next March to sell them. The British mining companies, and 
the British traders in Havanna and Brazil, were told that if they have 
slaves on hand, they must sell them by a certain time, else they would be 
subjected to the penalty of this law: and, very extraordinary to state, that 
bill had been prepared, and a fourth edition printed, under the particular 
direction of, he was sorry to say it, Lord Brougham. (Hear, hear.) They 
would observe, then, that it was necessary to watch those matters in Eng- 
land. The question put to them in America was, ‘‘ How can we help 
you?’’? He would tell them how they could help them: “‘ Keep your 
own hands clean.”’ (Cheers.) He might show them, in a variety of par- 
ticulars, how their vigilance was required. He was sure there was great 
danger to the cause, in a country like this, where their legislature was so 
complicated that the property holders of England would be too prone to 
sympathise with the property holders of America. He had heard a mem- 
ber of Parliament a short time since declare, ‘‘ We must maintain the 
ground, that what the law constitutes property, is property :’’ and that 
member of Parliament had rendered good service to the anti-slavery cause 
in time past. He would not name the individual in question; but it 
showed that they would have to be constantly on the watch, so long as 
slavery existed in the world, or they would be participators in its guilt. 
(Hear.) It was a remark made by Lord Chatham (when William Pitt) in 
reference to American resistance, ‘‘ Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ I rejoice that America 
has resisted: three millions of men in our colonies willing to be slaves 
would be fit instruments to enslave the rest.’’ (Cheers.) Now he would 
tell them that they could not concede, in this country, in their legislation 
and general policy, a hair’s breadth to the principle of slavery, without 
striking a blow at the liberties of England also. (Hear, hear.) He would 
present the subject before them in another point of view. The slave- 
holders of the world were a practical people: in this year of the nine- 
teenth century no man was a slaveholder ignorantly; no man was a 
slaveholder without knowing that he held slaves against the public opinion 
of the world. Well, the man that made up his mind to brave the opinion 
of the world in a course which he knew to be wrong, must be a desperate 
man; and the whole body of slave-owners who had made up their minds 
to link their destinies with this question, were, he verily believed, pre- 
pared for anything; they were prepared to convulse the world, rather 
than abandon their course; and they might expect, in the developments 
of the coming ten years,—unless the course of events should be too rapid 
for them, and overwhelm them,—they might expect such proceedings on 
the part of the supporters of the slave interest in France, in Spain, in the 
Brazils, in the United States, and in England, and such a development 
of desperation as became the interest in which they were embarked. 
(Hear, hear.) He had had feelings upon the subject since he came to 
this country, which he never had before, at the idea that there ever should 
be a state of war again between England and America: but this he did 
know, that the slaveholders in the United States had long since delibe- 
rately and definitely resolved to bring about a state of war between the 
two countries, for the benefit of slavery. Were they aware that a leading 
senator of the United States had declared, within the last few months, 
that he expected, at no distant day, to see an American army land in 
England, for the purpose of carrying fire and sword through its towns 
and villages? A leading member of the legislature had also made a 
speech in Congress, to show how practicable it was for an American squa- 
dron to burn London. (Laughter.) 

CHAIRMAN. With black men, or white ? 

Rev. Mr. Leavirr. With white men, he assured them; for no black 
man was in favour of it: and the gentleman who made that speech had 
been nominated by the President to the important post of ambassador to 
the court of France. (Hear, hear.) He mentioned this to show that the 
threat had emanated from no mean authority, and that the party who 
cherished such fiend-like projects was mad, and were prepared to do the 
deeds of madness. The rev. gentleman concluded a long and able 
address amidst the cordial plaudits of the meeting. 

The Rev. J. A. JAmeEs rose to propose a resolution, which, he observed, 
had reference to those friends of humanity who had preceded him, and in 
following whom he felt himself signally honoured ; men who had left their 
flocks, and families, and homes, and braved the perils of the ocean, in 
order to carry on their opposition to that dreadful curse on humanity 
which they had met together that evening by their humble, and much 
more limited efforts, if possible, to put down. He welcomed them to their 
assembly from the bottom of his heart, and he was sure that he would not 
be thought to disparage those who were coloured like himself if for one 
moment he appealed to his dear brother (Mr. Pennington) who sat at the 
right hand of the chair, and who, he rejoiced to think, was amongst them, 
not as a type of slavery, but as an emblem of freedom, and one of its 
most honoured instruments. (Hear.) Oh, (proceeded the rev. gentle- 











man,) if that honoured brother had presented himself mute before us this 
night—ifhe had not uttered a single syllable, but presented his arm to the 
surgeon’s lancet, the vital fluid as it gushed from his. veins would be a 
living commentary on the word of inspiration which declared that, “‘ of 
one blood hath God made all nations.’’ (Applause.) But, sir, he has 
not stood mute before us; we have not only seen but heard him, and were 
not his voice as musical, his English as pure, his logic as correct, his 
eloquence as powerful, his religion as scriptural, as any to which we can 
possibly make pretence? (Cheers.) Sir, he has presented to us in him- 
self a living witness of the atrocity of the system which has inflicted 
those injuries and indignities upon him, and which we are anxious to roll 
away from the millions who are still suffering under them. There are 
millions now groaning under the lash, trembling at the whip, and clank- 
ing their fetters, besotted by ignorance, and living in wickedness, as a con- 
sequence of the cruelty inflicted on them, who, if they had been blessed 
with freedom and education, and been present this evening amongst us, 
would have vindicated, as he has done, the rights which belong to them, 
notwithstanding the colour of their skin. (Loud applause.) Surely, then, 
sir, we have motive sufficient here for prosecuting with increased zeal the 
cause which has drawn us together. We rejoice, dear brethren, in your 
presence amongst us, and we cherish the recollection of others who have 
preceded you; and bearing in recollection the impulse you gave to our 
feeling by the statements that you placed before us, I am quite sure that 
I speak the feelings of this assembly when I say that these statements are 
in every way adapted to follow up the advantage which your predecessors 
in this great cause achieved, and which we are most anxious to cherish. 
The statements which we have heard this night give encouragement to 
our hopes. It is not from the success of our cause that we should, be 
perpetually looking to the dark spot on the American nation. We do look 
on it, it is true, but yet we have no cause to be proud on a comparison of our- 
selves with you. It is true we celebrate this night an event, one of the bright- 
est recorded in the annals of our country; but, oh, the ages that rolled away 
before we were brought to that event ! the crimes that were perpetrated ! It 
was not by one single act that atonement could be made for ages of crime. 
No, dear brethren, we feel, we trust, thankful; but we have no disposi- 
tion to vaunt as if we had done some great thing; and we mention the 
first of August merely as an encouragement to you. We trust the time is 
not far distant when you shall have a first of August as well asa fourth of 
July; and let me tell you, as regards the moral interests of your coun- 
try, that it will be a brighter spot in your history than even the achieve- 
ment of that noble victory over British oppression which your ancestors 
accomplished, and at which none rejoice more than myself. (Loud ap- 
plause.) Yes, and if I were in America at your next celebration, I would 
go to Bunker’s Hill, and looking on that monument which commemorates 
your victory, I should shake you cordially by the hands, and tell you to 
go on to perfect that which you had so well begun, and let all be free, the 
black as well as the white. (Renewed cheers.) There was one sentiment 
advanced by my coloured brethren—not that I disparage anything that was 
said in the encouraging address of Mr. Kellogg, or the philosophic and 
enlightened views of the editor of the Emancipator, one of the ablest 
organs in carrying on the great work on the other side of the Atlantic—but 
there was one sentiment advanced by my coloured brother, not merely 
important to the cause for which we are assembled to-night, but to every 
righteous cause promoted by man: I shall remember it; I shall quote it ; 
I shall use it as God may please to assist me. The sentiment was this— 
“God has thrown the leaven of truth into the American conscience, and 
conscience will overthrow the whole system itself.”” (Hear, hear.) So it 
will. Till we have men’s consciences on our side, we have nothing effica- 
cious. We may gain their judgments by argument, and their hearts by 
rhetoric; but if we have not their consciences, by the influence of the power 
of truth, we have not done much towards the accomplishment of anything 
great or illustrious in the cause of morals or religion. (Hear, hear.) Now 
the American conscience is awakening in the church. The church has 
been the bulwark of slavery ; and, blessed be God, the church will utterly 
demolish that stronghold. (Cheers.) What did it here? Not our mer- 
chants, not our philosophers, not our poets (though our poets did some- 
thing too), not our statesmen,—no, it was the church of Christ that de- 
molished the whole system ; it was the power of the pulpit, operating on 
the consciences of the people, and the people reacting on the pulpit. It 
wasthis, and this only, that achieved the events of the first of August in our 
West India colonies, and it will do the same thing eventually in America. 
Sir, I am sometimes at a loss to know, amongst the conflicting emotions 
which arise in my mind, when the name of America sounds in my ear, 
whether to love her most, or to loathe her most. When I look to the 
south, I am ready to loathe her; but when I look to the north, and see the 
noble band of abolitionists at work there, I could almost wish that I were 
amongst them. I am not going to abjure my English feelings, but when 
I look to that band which Providence has raised up there to carry on the 
cause, of men and women too, delicate as we are, sensitive as we are, 
alive as we are to reproach, to obloquy, to the sneer and the taunt,—and 
when I think what, daily, and weekly, and monthly, and yearly, they have 
to endure in this cause, O sir, and Christian friends, what we have done 
and what we are doing for the cause of freedom is little, very little, to 
what they are doing. We have given twenty millions of our property, 
it is true; aye, but we have felt a kind of exultation while we did so, 
that the money was not due, and that it could never have been justly 
claimed. We felt, I say, a kind of exultation, each in contributing his 
share in order to achieve this great work ;: but what is this compared with 
what abolitionists have to endure in America? When I find, from the 
statements laid before us to-night of general assemblies being held for 
discussing the question, and of anti-slavery conventions being held; when 
I hear of the men at work, the pulpit at work, and the very legislature of the 
federal government tamed down in its ferocity—( Hear)—when I find all 
these things going on, I confess that I do hope for America. And moreover, 
when I look at America, and see that she has achieved an emancipation 
which we have not done yet, an emancipation from the love of strong drinks, 
—(Cheers)—when I think of what the temperance cause has done there, I 
say there is moral energy and courage enough in that country to achieve 
that more glorious emancipation, when God in his grace shall call them 
forth to the work ; and perhaps even earlier than we anticipate, we shall 
have to rejoice with them in the victory they have to achieve. (Applause.) 
I would say, the British lion has cleansed bis teeth and washed his paws 
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from blood, let the American do the same ; let the ‘king of beasts’’ 
and the “‘ king of birds’”’ be brought into the blessed fellowship of freedom, 
and then, sir, we shall have another tie to bind our hearts together, instead 
of those fiend-like passions which array nations against each other. Let 
us go on with this blessed fellowship and Christian action as well as 
Christian feeling, and the nations will find it’ inconceivably difficult ever 

to be at war with one another. (Loud applause.) To the sentiment 

ced by Mr, Sturge, that the slave-trade can only be abolished by the 
abolition of slavery itself. I beg to add another. Abolish slavery in 
America and the work is done. Let Great Britain and America be once 
united in the work of abolition; let your Government lay aside its ridicu- 
lous jealousy about the right of search, and join hand in hand, and heart 
to heart; in putting down this foul system; and whenever that time may 
come, God will smile upon your efforts, and give you success ; the jubilee 
of the world will have arrived, and slavery and the slave-trade over the 
earth will be abolished. ‘‘ Come, Lord Jesus, in this thy mighty power, 
come.” The rev. gentleman closed his address amidst enthusiastic 
cheers by moving the following resolution :— 

‘“« That this meeting has heard with great satisfaction of the progress of 
the anti-slavery cause in the United States, as indicated by the improved 
tone of public sentiment, the increasing readiness of the religious commu- 
nity to consider the question, and the rising spirit of opposition to slavery 
among politicians and legislators; and while we renew our pledge of sym- 
pathy and co-operation with the abolitionists of America, we express our 
deep conviction of the duty of every Christian and patriot in that country 
to unite in the most strenuous efforts for the abolition of slavery among 
themselves; and we desire especially to urge the importance of their re- 
sisting to the utmost, by every proper means, the annexation of Texas to 
their confederacy.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Hony briefly moved the next resolution, which was 
seconded by Epmunp Srurce, Esq., and unanimously adopted. The 
resolution was as follows :— 

“That this meeting has learnt, with extreme mortification, that the 
Spanish Government have hitherto declined to fulfil their treaty with 
Great Britain, by liberating the slaves in the island of Cuba, illegally in- 
troduced since the year 1820, who, with their posterity, comprise the 
large portion of the black population of the island, and have also with- 
held from the emancipadoes (a large number of persons liberated by 
British cruisers) that freedom to which, by a legal tribunal, they have 
been already declared entitled. And this meeting cannot but express its 
deep regret that the British minister should appear to sanction such 
faithlessness on the part of Spain, especially by conceding, that for a fur- 
ther limited period the emancipadoes should be held in bondage—bondage 
which, in reference to the bulk of them, can terminate only with life.’’ 

Thanks were then voted to the Chairman for his kindness in presiding, 
and also to the minister and deacons for granting the use of the chapel 
for the meeting; and the proceedings were brought to a close shortly 
after ten o’clock. 

The following day the Rev. Messrs. Pennington and Leavitt left Bir- 
mingham by train to join the Great Western and Hibernia steam-ships, 
in which they respectively sailed on the 5th instant for New York and 
Boston. 











NOTICES. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is an Evening Paper, 
published on alternate Wednesdays, and may be had of all News-venders 
throughout the country. Price 4d., or 8s. 8d. per annum. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society should be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) 
at the Society’s Office, 27, New Broad-street, London. 


All Communication for the Editor of the’ Anti-Slavery Reporter must 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


FUNDS. 

Tue Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society beg 
very earnestly and respectfully to call the attention of their friends to 
the subject of Funds, and to urge upon them the necessity of liberal 
contributions in aid of the great objects the Society has in view. They 
would especially remind them of the additional heavy expenses which 
have necessarily attended the late Convention. A distinct subscription 
has been opened to meet the same. Those friends who have collecting 
books will have the kindness to forward any such sums as they may 
have collected, as early as convenient. Donations and subscriptions are 
received by the treasurer, G. W. Alexander, Esq., at the office of the 
Society, No. 27, New Broad-street, London. 
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In several articles which have a in the Reporter, we have 
pointed out what we consider to be the glaring defects and pro- 
slavery concessions of the bill now under the consideration of Par- 
liament for the more effectual suppression of the slave-trade. In 
the hope that, at least, the objectionable matter will be removed 
from the bill when in Committee, we propose to consider the objec- 
tions which have been urged ef interested parties against those 
portions of the bill which we believe to be of the greatest import- 
ance to the anti-slavery cause. 

The parties who have combined to oppose the bill are, first, cer- 
tain British merchants trading to the coast of Africa; secondly, 
certain British subjects interested in mining companies, whose 
operations are carried on in Brazil and Cuba by means of slaves; 
and, thirdly, certain persons, also British subjects, residing at some 
of the ie! ant on the western coast of Africa, belonging to this 


country, implicated in what is technically called ‘‘the pawn sys- 
tem,” a species of slavery which obtains there. 

It is an admitted fact, that British merchantmen trading to the 
western coast of Africa aid and abet the slave-trade, by furnishing 





the slave-traders with the means of 

been justified on two grounds: first, that the legitimate commerce 

with Africa is mixed up, more or less, with the slave-trade; and, 

secondly, that were British merchants to refuse supplying parties 
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carrying it on; and this has 


directly engaged in that trade with the goods requ for prose- 
cuting it, their place would be immediately occupied by French and 
American traders, who already share with them in its profits. 

We enter not into the morality of these apologies, for we suppose 
that few persons in this country would justify on any rhs of 
mere expediency, or of profit to our merchants and manufacturers, 
such nefarious transactions ; but we ask, is all the legislation of 
the British Parliament from 1807 to 1848 to prevent British sub- 
jects from being either directly or indirectly. engaged in the slave- 
trade, to go for nothing? If the African merchants, under such 
pretences as have been put forth, are to continue to pour into that 
unhappy country the weapons of death—muskets, gunpowder, and 
cutlasses, and the means of demoralization, in the shape of ardent 
spirits, to be used by the inhuman slave-dealer in barter for the 
most helpless of their species, why, let there be no hypocrisy about 
the matter; let it be understood that to supply the notorious 
Pedro Blanco, the infamous De Souza, and other wretches whose 
fortunes have been built up by the slave-trade, is perfectly le- 
gitimate, and ought not to be interfered with: let the Forsters 
and Zuluetas ship their cargoes from London or Liverpool direct 
for Bissao, Cacheo, Whydah, and the Gallinas, or any other parts 
of the coast of Africa, where the traffic in human beings is carried 
on with the greatest activity and atrocity, or become the agents, if 
they prefer it, to the monsters who justify their hideous business on 
the ground that if they were not to reap its advantages, others 
would. But then, let such parts of the Consolidated Slave-trade 
Suppression Act of 1824 as were intended to prevent British sub- 
jects from aiding and abetting the’ slave-trade, be repealed. Better, 
far better would it be that no law existed to control their movements 
than that either the law should be inefficient, or that they should 
be allowed to violate it with impunity. 

The experience of many years has proved the existing law to be 
inefficient, and because it is proposed to give it vigour, by arming 
the Privy Council with power to regulate trade on the coast of 
Africa, there is a great outcry on the part of the ‘‘ merchants and 
others, trading to the western coast of Africa,’’ of a design ‘‘to 
interfere with the interests of legitimate commerce.” The outcry is 
absurd—it is a false pretence—the design is to put down the slave- 
trade, and not in the slightest degree to impede the progress of a 
commerce innocent and honourable in itself, and calculated at once 
to benefit all parties engaged in it. The-only fear we have is, that 
the Privy Council may allow too great a scope to the African 
traders; but still the power with which it is invested is a salutary 
one, which, if wisely and firmly exercised, will do much good. As 
to the miserable plea, that the French and Americans will supply 
the slave-traders, if we do not, may we not hope that our example 
will be followed by the countries to which they belong, and which 
are equally pledged with ourselves to put down the slave-trade ? 
At all events, this country is bound to show its consistency, by 
giving effect to its own laws,—laws which are righteous in them- 
selves,—whatever may be the consequences to individuals. 

Another class of opponents to the bill are the British mining 
companies, carrying on their operations in Brazil and Cuba. 
They have taken alarm, because it contemplates a period when 
they will no longer be permitted to hold or hire, or contract 
for holding and hiring, slaves; in other words, when they must 
engage freemen to work their mines, or cease to work them 
at all. Now, when it is considered that these companies have 
become possessed of their slaves by purchase, that the greater por- 
tion of them are the victims of he slave-trade, and that we are 
driven to these alternatives, either to put a period tosuch transactions, 
or to allow of their continuance and extension, it cannot be doubted, 
in view of existing enactments, what course the legislature should 
pursue. And what is proposed to be done? These companies will 
be allowed to retain the slaves they now legally possess, but they 
will not be allowed to add to their stock. As a guarantee, they wiil 
be required to enter into a bond of five thousand pounds each, that 
neither by their agents at home or abroad will they infringe the 
law ; and that they will prepare, and place in the hands of the clerk 
of the Privy Council, half-yearly, a true register, properly authen- 
ticated, of all classes of persons employed in their service. 


We could have wished that the bill had gone further. Believing 
that every slave purchased by these companies since the year 1824 
has becn unlawfully obtained, we think the bill should have declared 
them forfeited to the British crown, to be forthwith emancipated. 
The plea set up against this part of the bill is that slave labour only 
can be obtained to work the mines. Were this the fact, can it be 
allowed as a valid reason? Impossible. But it is not the fact. The 
number of free blacks and coloured persons in Brazil and Cuba is 
very large, and we doubt not that, for an adequate remuneration, 
they might be obtained for all purposes in which British subjects 
may wish, or ought to employ them. Whether, however, it be the 
fact that free-labour can be obtained, or otherwise, it is quite clear 
that unless Parliament allow its past acts to be stultified, and the 

ublic feeling to be further outraged, the practices referred to must 

put down. The number of slaves possessed by the various min- 

ing companies which the bill will affect is estimated at about 
three thousand. 

The last class of opponents to the bill are the advocates of the 
pawn system. According to these persons, the institution is not 
only innocent, but commendable. The parties pawned are natives 
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who have run in debt, and who, otherwise, according to the custom 
of the country, would be sold as absolute slaves to the Spanish or 
Brazilian slave traders. It is sufficient for our pu to say that 
the custom, so far as it is a native custom, is untouched by the bill. 
Therefore, all that has been written on the subject goes for nothing. 
The question is, shall British subjects, resident at the British forts 
and settlements on the coast of Africa, become possessed of slaves 
under the name of pawns, and use them as property ? It is vain to 
say that their services, and not their persons, are the subject of pur- 
chase and sale. If they can be seized for debts due from third 
rsons—if they can be put up to auction to be sold to the highest 
idder, in payment of these debts—if they can be bequeathed as in- 
heritance by those who hold them—then they are slaves. Now, all 
this has been done in connection with the pawn system by British 
subjects; and to prevent this in future, as well as to terminate the 
immoralities and oppressions consequent on the system, is the design 
of the bill. 

The bill, purged of its objectionable matter, though it will still be 
open to the charge of grievous defects, is nevertheless good in prin- 
ciple, and will, we doubt not, prove beneficial in its results; and we 
are the more confirmed in this opinion from the nature of the oppo- 
sition got up against it. 





Tue celebrated speech of Mr. O'Connell, delivered to the ‘‘Loyal 
Repeal Association’ in Dublin, May the 11th, has fallen like a 
thunderbolt among the slavehaolders of the United States, and its 
effect has been to break up the associations formed amongst them in 
aid of the objects aimed at by the hon. gentleman at home. We 
much regret, that our limited space will not allow of the insertion 
of Mr. O'Connell's effective and eloquent speech entire ; the passages 
however, which appear to have given the slaveholders and their 
abettors the greatest annoyance are the following :— 


“T am afraid,’’ said Mr. O’Connell, ‘‘they,’’ (the American slaveholders, ) 
‘will never give up slavery until some horrible calamity befalls their 
country ; and here I warn them against the event, for it is utterly impos- 
sible that slavery can continue much longer. But, good Heaven! can 
Irishmen be found to justify, or rather to palliate—for no one could dare 
attempt to justify a system which shuts out the book of human knowledge, 
and seeks to reduce to the condition of a slave, 2,500,000 human beings 
—which closes against them not only the light of human science, but the 
rays of Divine revelation, and the doctrines which the Scn of God came 
upon earth to plant! The man who will do so belongs not to my kind. 
Over the broad Atlantic I pour forth my voice, saying, ‘ Come out of such 
a land, you Irishmen, or if you remain, and dare countenance the system 
of slavery that is supported there, we will recognize you as Irishmen no 
longer!’ (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

“No! America, the black spot of slavery rests on your star-spangled 
banner ; and, no matter what glory you may acquire beneath it, the hi- 
deous, damning stain of slavery remains upon you, and a just Providence 
will, sooner or later, avenge itself for your crime. (Loud and continued 
cheers.) Sir, I have spoken the sentiments of the Repeal Association. 
(Renewed cheers.) There is not a man amongst the hundreds of thou- 
sands that belong to our body, or amongst the millions that will belong to 
it, who does not concur in what I stated. We may not get money from 
America after this declaration ; but even if we should not, we do not want 
blood-stained money. (Hear, hear.) 

‘‘ But the criminals and the abettors—those who commit, and those 
who countenance the crime of slavery, I regard as the enemies of Ireland, 
and I desire to have no sympathy or support from them !”’ 


The spirit in which Mr. O’Connell’s speech has been received by 
the slaveholders may be gathered from the following resolutions, 
passed at a meeting in Baltimore, which we give as specimens of 
the rest :— 

** Resolved,—That believing the doctrine of abolition to be inimical to 
the welfare and perpetuity of our republican institutions, calculated to 
rupture, if pushed to the extreme, our happy Union, and dismember 
the confederacy, this Association laughing to scorn Mr. O’Connell’s cry 
of shame and disgrace, will maintain its proud attitude as the uncom- 
promising friend of that Union, and hurl back with indignant contempt 
the degrading epithet of ‘faithless miscreant,’ as unmerited and rash, 
insulting and undeserved.’’ 

‘* Resolved,—That we can have no sympathy for, and will hold no com- 
munion with, any anti-slavery society, European or American ; but that 
we are prepared to defend, support, and sustain, with our own lives and 
property, the existing laws and constitution of these United States, and 
especially those of the state of Maryland, under which we live.”’ 


That is to say, the liberty-loving republicans of Maryland are 
determined to uphold, at ail hazards, the institution of slavery 
which its laws have created and uphold. Maryland is one of the 
slave-exporting states of the Union, and no small proportion of its 
wealth is derived from rearing slaves for the more southern 
markets. 

The pro-slavery party in the Free state of Ohio have also de- 
nounced Mr. O’Connell, and his celebrated speech. At the Repeal 
Meeting held at Cincinnatii, on the 3rd of July last, among the 
resolutions passed, was the following :— 

“* Resolved,—That in the intemperate and insulting language used by 
Daniel O’Connell, we recognise designs that if carried into effect would 
sever this happy Union, and drench our land with blood, and that, too, 
without benefiting the unhappy class to which he alludes; and that we 
can only excuse this celebrated man by attributing his language to a 
deplorable ignorance of the subject of slavery in America.’ 

The person who presided over this meeting was the late vice- 
President of the United States, Colonel R. M. Johnson, a large 
slaveholder in Kentucky. The brother-in-law of this man, Daniel 
Chinn, formerly his slave, escaped from him when at Detroit, in the 








state of Michigan, in the year 1840, and is now enjoying his liberty 
as a freeman, in Upper Canada. 

Meetings appear to have been held at Philadelphia, and other ci- 
ties of the Union, similar to those noticed above ; but, in proportion 
to the violence of passion exhibited by the speakers, in their fiery 
denunciations of Mr. O'Connell, has been the fame which he has 
gained among the abolitionists of America, who regard his speech as 
a noble specimen of the consistency and disinterestedness with which 
he _— to advocate the abolition of slavery throughout the 
world, 





Tue following petition, bearing the signature of the venerable 
Thomas Clarkson, was presented to the House of Commons by 
Charles Buller, Esq., M.P., on Thursday, the 27th ult. Its chief 
design is to ebtain such a definition of the word ‘‘ robbery,” in the 
bill now under the consideration of Parliament for giving effect to 
the tenth article of the Washington treaty, as shall prevent its being 
interpreted to mean ‘‘ petty thefts,” or such acts as a fugitive slave 
might find it to be necessary to have recourse to, in order to facili- 
tate and secure his escape from bondage. Desirable as such a 
recognition is, we are persuaded it will be found wholly inadequate 
to prevent the fraudulent demand of these unfortunate persons by 
their masters. They, or their agents, will swear to anything to 
regain their prey. Witness the mode they pursue when their slaves 
seek refuge in the free sections of the United States. They charge 
them with some criminal act. On this they obtain a warrant to 
apprehend the offenders ; but as soon as the capture is made, and 
they are lodged in gaol for safe custody, we hear no more of the 
crime; the charge is dropped, and they are then detained as ‘‘ per- 
sons who have escaped from service ;” in other words, as runaway 
slaves. So notorious is this, that to guard against frauds, the state of 
New York has passed a law to grant to the slaves, so captured, a jury 
trial for their protection. And Massachusetts also has passed a law, 
forbidding any of its functionaries, from the highest to the lowest, 
to aid the slaveholder in catching his fugitive slave, or to allow any 

lace of imprisonment in the State to be used for the purpose of con- 
ning such person. These are great triumphs in favour of freedom, 
and may be well used as arguments why fugitive slaves should be 
re from the operation of the tenth article of the treaty alto- 
gether. 


Sheweth, — 

That having devoted fifty-nine years of his life to the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade, he hopes that he shall not be consi- 
dered by your honourable House as taking a too prominent part in 
making the following appeal to you. 

Your petitioner states, first, thata number of slaves have from 
time to time fled from the cruelty of their masters in the southern 
states of America, into the British possessions in Canada, where, by 
the permission of the British Government, they have settled and 
been treated as British subjects; and notwithstanding hundreds 
have perished in their attempts to escape, upwards of 12,000 souls 
are now settled in Canada. 

Your petitioner further states, that these fugitives, during their 
residence in Canada, have conducted themselves in so exemplary a 
manner, as honest, sober, industrious, and peaceable subjects of the 
British Crown, as to have secured to themselves the respect and 
esteem of the Canadian magistrates and citizens among whom they 
reside ; and, moreover, when the late insurrection broke out in 
Canada, they offered their services unanimously to the Governor, 
which services were accepted in full confidence of their loyalty. 

Your petitioner also states that there is a bill now before your 
honourable House to give effect to the treaty lately entered into 
between Great Britain and the United States of America, author- 
izing the surrender of ‘‘ all persons,”’ citizens of the United States, 
who, having committed certain crimes there, shall have fled into 
Canada to escape justice ; and that this treaty, in which the words 
‘* all persons” are inserted, making no distinction between the black 
and white population, may, and in the opinion of your petitioner 
will, be so construed by the American slaveholders, as to compre- 
hend within its meaning the fugitive slaves in Canada, and thus 
open a door to their restoration to slavery, contrary to the intention 
of the treaty. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly implores your honourable 
House to introduce into the bill before mentioned such provisions 
as, in your wisdom, you may consider best calculated to answer the 
ends of justice, and, at the same time, to give full protection to the 
fugitive slave ; especially guarding against the fabricated charges of 
an interested and infuriated master, and against the word ‘* robbery” 
being interpreted so as to include ‘‘ petty thefts,” from which it is 
distinguished by English law ; otherwise it would, in the opinion of 
your petitioner, be a complete bar to the escape of any fugitive from 
slavery. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, &c., &c. 

(Signed) Tuomas CLarKkson. 

Playford Hail, 24th July, 1843. 

We call attention to an able article in another column, furnished 
by an American friend, on this subject, which, as it deserves, so, 
we trust, will obtain the most careful consideration of our legis- 
lators. 


In another part of our paper will be found an extract from the 
Calcutta Star, brought by the last overland mail from India, on 
Coolie emigration to Mauritius, from which it will appear, that 
already abuses have become so manifest as to cbtain for this species 
of emigration, the designation of ‘‘ The Ccolie Trade.” 


PETITION TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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We take this opportnnlyy of reminding our friends in India and 
Mauritius of the importance of keeping us fully informed of the 
facts of the case, in order that we may give them publicity in this 
country, and take such other steps as may be deemed necessary in 
reference to them. We trust they will also diligently watch the 
operation of the late measure for the abolition of slavery in British 
India, and adopt such measures as may be required to inform the 
class intended to be benefited by the same, of the rights which accrue 
to them under it. 





WE beg to call the attention of our readers to the very interesting 
report of the great anti-slavery meeting held at Birmingham, on 
the first of August last, to commemorate the abolition of slavery 
in the British colonies. The hes of Messrs. Pennington and 
Leavitt deserve a most careful perusal for the facts and arguments 
which they contain; and clearly show the duties which devolve on 
abolitionists, on both sides of the Atlantic, in relation to the slave- 

pulation of the world. The beautiful and effective address of Mr. 

ames will, we trust, be extensively read in the United States. It 
is eminently calculated to show the spirit in which Christian men 
should engage in the hallowed work of breaking not only the yoke of 
slavery, but of that prejudice which exhibits itself in hostility to the 
a of colour. 
eetings have been held, at which, several of our American 
friends have attended for the purpose of diffusing information on the 
subject of slavery, at Stoke Newington, Cambridge, Ipswich, 
Leeds, &c. The meeting at Leeds was a most effective one; and 
leads us to regret that our friend Mr. Pennington, who has won 
golden opinions during his stay in England, could not have remained 
amongst us for the purpose of visiting the friends of the abolition 
cause generally, throughout the country. 





We have the pleasure of announcing to our readers, that our es- 
teemed friends, Messrs. G. W. Alexander and Benjamin Wiffen, 
left this city on Friday last, for the purpose of prosecuting an ex- 
tensive anti-slavery tour on the continent. They propose visiting 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, and France. e shall keep 
our readers advised of their movements, and trust that the work of 
Christian philanthropy in which they are engaged may in every 
step of their progress be crowned with the Divine blessing. 





EXTRADITION.—Tentu ArficLe. 
(Communicated.) 
To surrender a man for trial under the laws of a foreign state is one of 
the highest acts of sovereignty, and requires to be guarded by the strict- 
est forms of law. 

The power that surrenders is bound to do every thing that is needful 
to prevent injustice, standing responsible for the protection of the just 
rights of the person claimed. The demands of comity towards the strong 
—the claiming government, should always be suspended until ample 
security is made for the rights of the weak—the person claimed. 

The government that surrenders a person claimed, on any other ground 
than the plainest demznd of general justice, is always blamed, as acting 
corruptly or weakly. 

Governments making a surrender are held to have the right, nay, to 
be under the highest obligations, to scrutinize the grounds of the demand, 
and to be fully satisfied that the person will be delivered up to justice, 
and not to injustice, even when bound by express stipulation. 

This right has been often exercised by governments, without reproach 
or complaint. 

In the unsuccessful attempt to remodel the constitution of the state of 
Rhode Island, Governor Dorr fled to New Hampshire, and was demanded 
on a charge of treason by Governor King, of the successful party, under 
the extradition clause of the federal constitution. The Governor of New 
Hampshire replied, that the clause in the constitution embracing “ trea- 
son, felony, and other crimes,’’ could not include political offences in 
other states, because this ‘‘ would have a direct and inevitable tendency 
to involve one state in the controversies of another.’’ And he says, ‘It 
cannot be that the supreme executive of a state, when called upon to 
exercise his authority to remove a person from within his jurisdiction, is 
to disregard the essential principles of civil liberty.’’ ‘‘ It is the first 
and highest duty of every chief magistrate to uphold the. principles of 
liberty, not only in his own jurisdiction, but in other states.’’ This 
letter is dated 19th August, 1842. 

To adopt any other principle is a violation of the great principle of 
natural justice, which allows the accused a trial by the jury of the 
vicinage, and subjects an innocent person to persecution without a 
remedy. 

It also opens the door for the grossest frauds. The state of New York 
has abolished imprisonment for debt, but has laws peculiarly rigid against 
obtaining under false pretences. A citizen of Ohio, contractin 
indiscreet debts in New York, can thereby be demanded, and taken an 
carried a thousand miles from home for an act which by the laws of Ohio 
is only a misfortune. 

By the laws of Kentucky, any person aiding a slave to escape, whether 
knowing or not that he is a slave, is liable to the master in double or 
triple damages. The Rev. John B. Mahan, of Ohio, fed and clothed a 
fugitive from Kentucky, who stopped for the night on his way to Canada. 
- He was thereupon indicted in Kentucky for stealing, and regularly de- 
manded of the Governor of Ohio, who thereupon readily gave the requi- 
site order, not suspecting any fraud. On being informed of the truth, 
and that Mahan had not been in Kentucky at all, he wrote to the Go- 
vernor of Kentucky, who immediately ordered Mahan to be released ; 
but the owner of the slave commenced suit against him for damages, and 
eventually recovered judgment in the courts of Kentucky, under which 
Mahan was stripped of his property. 

A few years ago, seventeen slaves escaped from Virgin‘-, by means of 
a boat which they took, and navigated to New York. The: were indicted 
for stealing the boat, and regularly demanded of the Gov :rnor of New 








York. Governor Murry immediately issued his warrant for their appre- 
hension, which warrant is supposed to have been used by a 

of constables and petty attorneys in New York in kidnapping a large 
number of negroes, none of whom were ever subjected to trial in Vir- 
ginia, but merely consigned to slavery. 

The case of Nelson Hackett is in point, for it does not appear that he 
was ever subjected to any judicial trial for the crime with which he was 
charged, or was ever punished, except in being sold, or sent to another 
state, or perhaps to Texas. 

The Governor of Georgia in 1841 demanded of the Governor of New 
York the surrender of a man charged with robbery. On investigation, it 
turned out that a female slave had escaped from Savannah, and there 
was some evidence connecting this man with the escape; but the robbery 
was alleged to be of the clothing the slave wore away. 

During a single month, last fall, the papers stated that not less than 
100 slaves escaped from Washington city and its neighbourhood, not one 
of whom were retaken, although large rewards were offered. The slave- 
holders there believe that their slaves are able to elude the vigilance of the 
police, and to pass through the entire breadth of the state of Maryland, 
by means of forged certificates of freedom, or by the use of true papers 
originally belonging to some other person really free; either of which 
would be sufficient, in the eyes of slaveholding courts and executive 
magistrates, to justify the charge of ‘‘ uttering forged paper.’”’ That 
charge will be a ready resource in many cases. 

Sometimes the slaves arm themselves before making their escape, and 
several desperate rencontres have been had between them and their pur- 
suers, sometimes resulting in death. Who can doubt that a slave thus 
resisting his captor and escaping would be readily indicted for murder in 
case death had ensued, or an attempt to murder if no life had been lost ? 

The hero mutineers of the brig Creole are distinctly charged by Mr. 
Webster with the crime of Piracy, nor is it easy to see how the pro- 
priety of this charge is to be denied by any government which admits of 
the legality of slaveholding in any case on the high seas. Should a simi- 
lar case occur, after the passage of this act, the parties would most surely 
be claimed by the American government, as pirates and murderers. Does 
the British nation intend ever to bind itself to give up such men ? 

The slaveholding governments claim the right of constituting any ac- 
tions they please into crimes of such specific names as they choose to 
affix. Thus, in several of the states, a master of a vessel is liable to im- 
prisonment for ten years for the crime of robbery, if it appears that a 
slave escaped in his vessel, although it may have been entirely without his 
knowledge. It is easy to see how the multiplication of such cases would 
complicate the diplomatic relations of two governments situated like 
those of Great Britain and the United States. 

In the case of Gansey and others, a slave escaped from Virginia by sea 
in a vessel bound to New York. The pursuit reached New York by land 
before the vessel arrived, and boarded the vessel in the bay, took out the 
slave, and carried him without prccess to Virginia. The slave in conver- 
sation intimated that Gansey and others, who were hands on board the 
vessel, had told him he could get wages for his work in New York. On 
this evidence alone, the hands were indicted in Virginia for kidnapping, 
and demanded of the Governor of New York. This shows how ready 
the slaveholders are, and how likely the government of the United States 
would be, being so much influenced by the slaveholders, to resort to the 
most extreme measures, in case their construction of their rights, though 
palpably fraudulent, is not submitted to by other governments. 

The recent case of Latimer, in Massachusetts, is the most instructive. 
Latimer was held as a slave in Virginia, but, as he insists, unlawfully, 
having, as he says, been emancipated by the will of his late mistress. 
He escaped to Boston, whither Gray, his master, pursued him. Gray 
swore against him a charge of theft, had him arrested and brought before 
the police magistrate, who ordered him to find bail. The bail being 
immediately offered, which would have taken the prey out of his hands, 
Gray formally abandoned the prosecution, and was allowed by the magis- 
trate to do so, and then held Latimer in custody as his slave. He went 
further, he issued a warrant to the jailor, in his own name, and by his own 
authority, as a slaveholder in Virginia, commanding the jailor to keep 
Latimer as his slave until removed by his order. These developments 
at length opened the eyes of the people, and produced so great an excite- 
ment, that at length the jailor was glad to discover that he was not obliged 
to obey the precept of a Virginia slaveholder, and therefore declared his 
intention to discharge his prisoner. The legislature of the state, which con- 
vened soon after, partook so largely of the spirit of the people, that they 
passed a law, now known as ‘‘ The Latimer Act,’’ making it penal to em- 
ploy any jail or other public building of the state, for the imprisonment of 
a person claimed as a slave ; or for any judge, magistrate, or civil officer of 
the state to aid in the recapture or detention of a person so claimed. 
The state has thus adopted the principle, that, so fat as its own legisla- 
tion is concerned, it will not recognise any rights as growing out of 
slavery, nor allow its officers or property to be employed in any way in 
carrying the law of slavery into execution. Several other states have 
either adopted or are about to adopt similar legislation, and thus slavery 
will be left, where by the principles of general law, it ought to be left, to 
support itself, as it best may, by its own strength. The state of New 
York has passed a law allowing to all persons taken up as fugitives from 
slavery the right of a jury trial as at common law, on the question 
whether they are lawfully slaves. The slaveholders complain that 
this is tantamount to a direct breach of the constitutional compact 
of surrender. The complaint is an admission on their part that 
they cannot trust their claims to the decision of an impartial 
jury, on the legal rules of evidence. It is another proof of 
the impossibility of preserving unimpaired the principles of justice and 
the forms of law in connexion with slavery. The law of New York further 
forbids all state magistrates from acting in their official capacity to carry 
out the Act of Congress, so that the Act of Congress can now be put in 
force only by the judges and officers of the Federal Government, which are 
very few in number, and therefore afford but few facilities for the slave- 
hunter. 

‘t's, step by step, we see men drawing towards the only just and safe 
} sition to be held with relation to slavery, which is, that as it is itself a 
crime against our common humanity, and <n act of hostility against the 
peace and welfare of the world, it is ‘i> duty of all men and of all 
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Governments to refuse to render any aid or countenance (at least, which is 
not strictly required by law) either to the original enslavement ef human 
beings, their detention in slavery, or the recovery of such as may by any 
means whatever escape from bondage. 


Parliamentarp Entelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Friday, July 28, 1843. 
SLAVE-TRADE SUPPRESSION BILL. 

Mr. GuapstTone wished to put a question to the right hon. gentleman, 
the member for Northampton (Mr. V. Smith) in reference to a bill of 
considerable importance, the Slave-trade Suppression Bill, which had 
been introduced into the House of Lords by a noble and learned peer, 
and which having now come down to the House of Commons, was in 
charge of the right hon. gentleman. He wished to know whether the 
hon. gentlemen felt himself to be in possession of sufficient information to 
press that bill through the House during the present session ; and, sup- 
posing that the right hon. gentleman should propose to read the bill a 
first time pro formd, whether he would now name a day for the second 
reading ? 

Mr. V. Situ had undertaken the charge of the bill in question at the 
request of his noble and learned friend Lord Brougham, who had devoted 
so much talent, zeal, and attention to the subject, and he had thought that 
as it had passed through the House of Lords without objection on the part 
of the law lords or of the Government, that the House of Commons would 
be induced to enter upon its consideration with great favour, and, notwith- 
standing the late period to which they had arrived, to allow it to pass in 
the present session. He proposed, if the House would allow him, to read 
the bill a first time pro formd then, and to have it printed, in order to 
give hon. gentlemen an opportunity of considering its clauses. The 
second reading, he hoped, would pass without opposition, as the principle 
of the bill—the suppression of the slave-trade—was one that was ac- 
quiesced in by all parties, and that if any objection should be entertained 
against any of its details by the right hon. member (Mr. Gladstone) or any 
other member, it would be reserved for the discussion in committee. He 
would move the second reading on an early day next week, and the com- 
mittee on a day which should be convenient to the right hon. gentleman. 

Dr. Bowrineé had great objections to some parts of the bill. He was 
desirous of ascertaining the view Government took in the matter. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, as far as he was concerned, felt that the question was 
one of some difficulty. He was, however, prepared, on the part of the 
Government, to say that they were disposed to give every assistance in 
carrying out the determination of the country to suppress the slave-trade 
by legislation and all practical means. (Hear, hear.) It was, however, a 
question in which ineffectual legislation would occasion discredit to the 
House, and injury to the cause which the noble and learned lord, the 
author of the bill, had at heart. There were many points in the bill of 
great difficulty ; many parts of it were not framed to carry out the object 
which all had in view. For instance, the bill provided facilities for ac- 
quiring slaves in certain modes, which slaves being once acquired, the bill 
did not permit the parties afterwards to alienate. But the principle laid 
down by the right hon. gentleman, that the bill was one which the House 
ought to approach with the most favourable disposition, and with a sin- 
cere desire to effect the object it had in view, he fully concurred in, and 
was anxious to give it every consideration. 

The bill was then read a first time, and ordered to be printed, and to 
be read a second time on Monday next. 











Monday, July 31st. 
SLAVE-TRADE SUPPRESSION BILL. 

Dr. Bowr1nG wished to know what course the Government would take 
respecting this bill. The bill which had come down from the other House, 
and stood on the notices for second reading this evening, for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, was one of great importance, and he wished to ask 
the right hon. baronet, the First Lord of the Treasury, whether it was his 
intention to bring on the second reading at a seasonable hour ? 

Sir R. Pee replied that the bill was not a Government measure, nor 
was the Government in any way pledged to carry it. 

Mr. V. Smita said that the bill had come down from the other House 
after having received the sanction of the law lords, who had given the 
fullest consideration to the subject ; and as it was of the greatest import- 
ance, he hoped that the second reading would be to that evening, 
as they were all agreed in the principle that the slave-trade should be sup- 
pressed. Besides, it was not very usual to oppose the second reading of 
a bill which came down from the other House. (Loud laughter, and cries of 
hear.) This bill had not only received thegeneral support of the other House, 
but he understood that it had been directly supported by Her Majesty’s 
ministers in that House. The Duke of Wellington said last year, that he 
would consider any measure that was brought forward for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. In consequence of this his (Mr. V. Smith’s) noble and 
learned friend (Lord Brougham) brought forward this bill for the attain- 
ment of that important object. The bill had been fully debated elsewhere, 
and this was the result of it, and he confessed that he had not anticipated 
any opposition to the second reading. He wished to know whether the 
learned gentleman intended to take any adverse course with respect to the 
second reading of the bill. 

Dr. Bowr1ne could not allow this bill to proceed another stage without 
discussion, as it involved some very objectionable principles, and as it had 
only that day been printed. 

Sir R. Peex wished that he could agree to the principle laid down by 
the honourable gentleman (Mr. V. Smith) that it was not usual to oppose 
the second reading of bills which had passed the other House of Parlia- 
ment. He asked for nothing more than the application of this principle 
to all bills which stood for a second reading that evening. (Hear and 
laughter.) Still it must be admitted, that this bill was of a special nature ; 
and it was not unreasonable that its principle should undergo an ample 
discussion in that House, after it had been agreed to in the House of 
Lords. However, that discussion might be taken at a future stage, and 
he hoped that no opposition would be offered to the second reading of the 
bill that night. 

At a subsequent period of the evening, the bill was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Wednesday week. 








Colonial Entelliqence. 


Mavritivs—Coo.t1s Emicration.—Coolie emigration is going 
on steadily, but the system under which it is condicted is a very bad one. 
The evil may be exposed in a very few words. The Government pays a 
bounty of 7/. per head on every labourer landed there.. This is supposed 
to cover the expense of his emigration, but in fact it does more, and sup- 
plies profit to some three or four parties whose services might very well 
be dispensed with. 

‘* Between the planter and the emigrant we see no occasion for more 
than one agent; at present there are four or five: all these persons 
make a profit on their share of the work. With this we do not quarrel ; 
we only say they are unnecessary, and that all they earn is money out of 
the pocket of the Government, the planter, and the Coolie. The lowest 
agent is little better than a crimp, and something worse than a Ghaut 
Serang ; all that goes into his pocket is a premium upon kidnapping. 
We mentioned on a former occasion, that the premium or indemnity 
paid the Mauritius Government was 70 rupees per head. If we add the 
additional premium of 5 per cent. paid for the male labourer, for every 
five women per hundred above fifteen and up to twenty-five, it is perhaps 
not too much to put down the indemnity at 75 rupees. The actual cost 
of sending a Coolie to Mauritius is certainly not more than 70 rupees, 
and at the very outside would not be more than 65 rupees, if there were 
no opposition among those who make their livelihood by the trade, for 
so at present we must call it, with reference to these parties. Taking it 
at 65 rupees, and allowing 5 rupees per head for agency, there cannot be 
a less profit on 10,000 Coolies than half a lac of rupees.. Let us also 
remember that the planter pays a premium of from 20 to 30 rupees for 
each Coolie to the resident agent who supplied him. On 10,000 Coolies 
this would be, taking the lower rate of 20 rupees, 200,000 rupees. Now 
we venture to say that one common agency in Calcutta on behalf of the 
planters, whether paid by a shipping fee or by a yearly allowance, should 
not average more than 24 rupees commission for each emigrant, so that 
here again there would be a saving upon this a of 175,000 rupees ! 

* * * * 





‘* We think it impossible such a system should be allowed to continue, 
and that, unless the planters should as a body put down these agencies, 
the Government is bound to withhold all indemnity, and confine itself 
exclusively to a watchful superintendence of the welfare of the emigrant. 
In the figures we have given (more in detail on a former occasion) of the 
expenses of landing an emigrant in Mauritius, we are quite certain we 
have erred on the right side, and put down the sum at more than it need 
be, for it provides for the profit of three or four parties where one or two 
would suffice; and we must not forget to say that we have supposed a 
sum to be given to the emigrant as a bonus, which, in point of fact, does 
not go into his pocket, but is filched from him (we mean not all, but the 
greater part) under various pretences by the Duffadar, through whose 
hands he first comes and last passes. When the act came into operation, 
there was a large number of natives in Calcutta willing, and indeed wait- 
ing to embark, and at that time they were satisfied with a bonus of 8 ru- 
pees. The competition then was among the agents to obtain passage, and 
the terms from 40 to 55 rupees without food. Now the competition is 
to procure emigrants ; and while the passage, with provisions, has fallen 
from 40 to 45 rupees, the bonus has risen to 15 rupees, and frequently 
more.” 

T hope this matter will be taken up at home; for, while the present. 
system prevails, emigration may fairly be called the Coolie trade.—Cal- 
cutta Star. 

Jamaica —Exprort oF Corron.—About three thousand weight 
of Sea Island seed cotton, grown and ginned at Aranjuez Pen, in the 
parish of St. Andrew, a distance of about a mile and a quarter from the 
shore, in a dry and sandy soil, has been shipped by the I. O., Captain 
Burns, for Liverpool, where we have no doubt, from the letters which 
were received here some time since by our late governor, from Lord J. 
Russell, respecting its texture and quality, it will meet with a ready sale.. 
Our anxiety will be to know what price it will realize, and whether it will 
be sufficiently remunerating to induce other pen-keepers along the coasts 
of the island to employ their land and their small capital in its cultivation. 
Morning Journal. 

REvENvE.—The improved state of our island revenue appears to 
augur favourably. Ona review of receipts and expenditure for the quar- 
ter ending the 3lst December, 1842, we find the amount deposited in the 
Treasury to have exceeded that of the preceding quarter by a considerable 
balance, amounting to upwards of eleven thousand pounds. The annual 
income derivable from the late stamp duties is, according to the state- 
ment furnished by the distributor, and read before the Honourable the 
Board of Accounts, even beyond what was anticipated by the most san- 
guine supporters of the act. Such a progressive amendment in our finan- 
cial concerns will relieve the desponding gloom with which existing pres- 
sure on our internal resources has enveloped our colony.—Jamaica 
Dispatch. 

Barsapors—Exscrion or 8. J. Prescop, Esq.—The following 
report of the last day’s proceedings, from the West Indian, and the 
characters of the successful candidates, from the Standard, a new paper, 
will be read with interest :— 

‘‘Tugspay, June 6.—At an early hour this morning the streets and 
lanes leading to the Court-house were crowded with the anxious populace. 
The houses in the vicinity were decorated with flags, ribbons, or limbs of 
trees. Except an occasional shout of ‘‘ Prescod for ever,’’ ‘‘ Prescod and 
retrenchment,’’ or ‘‘ Prescod’s the man!’’ the greatest decorum was 
observed. On reaching the Town-hall we found the yard of that building 
lined with persons, and the gallery and passage to the poll-room almost 
impassable. The polling was conducted with spirit during the forenoon, 
and nothing occurred outside to disturb the harmony inside. 

‘* About three o’clock Mr. Crichlow, addressing the Sheriff, requested 
leave to retire from the contest. In coming forward he had not been 
actuated by ambitious motives; and as the majority of the freeholders | 
had declared themselves in favour of Mr. Preseod, he would no longer 
oppose their choice. In declining in favour of Mr. Sharpe, it was unne- 
cessary for him. (Mr. C.) to say that he did so, because he was convinced 
Mr. Sharpe was better qualified than himself to serve the interests of the 
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oe. ‘If he had himself to Mr. , he should take 
P sure in voting for ‘ - Mr. Trimin ikewise withdrew 
is name, and the poll was soon after closed. It stood as follows :— 
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‘‘The Sheriff declared S. J. Prescod, Esq., and the Hon. H. E. 
s , to be duly elected. 

‘* Now a difficulty arose. A triumphal chair and a band of music had 
been procured, and brought into the Court yard, but the crowd was so 
dense that it was absolutely impossible to pass from the poll-room into 
the yard. With great difficulty a narrow passage was cleared, and Mr. 
Prescod, accompanied by a few of his friends, attempted to depart. The 
moment, however, Mr. P. made his appearance, a shout which has never 
been equalled, we are confident, in Barbadoes, arose, and the plaudits for 
some moments were deafening. The houses, the trees, the sheds for 
several hundred yards around, were literally packed with living souls. 
Serious fears were entertained that Mr. Prescod and his friends would re- 
ceive some hurt from the multitude which pressed around and hemmed 
him in on every side. After much labour, he was rescued from the mob, 
and carried into an adjoining house, from whence he was subsequently 
removed and placed on the chair, which was drawn, amid continuous 
acclamations, to his residence in Lower Broad-street, when he was not a 
little proud to escape from the hearty display of popular feeling. The 
crowd did not disperse immediately, but we are happy to say that no out- 
rage was committed by them. Thus ended the battle for the city, the 
hottest ever known in Barbadoes, and one which can never, it is thought, 
be surpassed.’’ 

‘Mr. Prescod has for many years been the organ, both through his 
newspaper and otherwise, of a very large and rapidly-rising-in-intelligence 
portion of this community ; he has long given a tone to the politics of this 
party, and as they needed representation, and, indeed, as the Franchise 
Bill was in a great measure intended as a boon to this party, it would have 
been surprising had they not manfully rallied round their unflinching 
advocate in the hour of trial. In his election we know an advocate for 


- retrenchment has been gained, and we think his profession of deriving 


his politics and morals from the gospel of his Redeemer, a trait promising 
well for his future actions. 

* The talents of the honourable the Attorney-General, Mr. Sharpe, are 
tco well known in the community, not to be appreciated in the important 
position which he has so long coveted, and which we are much rejoiced 
he has at length attained. One great advantage of his return may be an- 
ticipated in the correcting the technical errors of the acts of the legislature : 
indeed this grievance has been severely felt on many occasions, and has 
led to mistakes and annoyances which a gentleman of his foresight could 
have prevented.” 


State or tHe Conony.— We extract, from the opening 
speech of the Governor, Sir Charles Grey, to the Barbadoes House 
of Assembly, delivered on the 15th of June, the following paragraph 
respecting the state of the colony, viz.—*‘ In offering to you these 
suggestions for the further improvement of the condition of this island, I 
find, with peculiar pleasure, after sixteen months’ residence in it, that, so 
far, all my anticipations of your tranquillity and happiness have been 
realized. Hitherto you surely have been eminently fortunate ; the seasons 
have been genial and salubrious ; the crop of 1842 considerably exceeded 
that of the preceding year, and the present one will surpass that of 1842. 
The island was never before in so perfect a state of cultivation; the im- 
ports were never so large. The society of Barbadoes is in a moral and 
improving condition. Amongst the labouring classes and the poor there 
is as little appearance of vice as I have ever seen in any part of the world : 
their habits are industrious; and their disposition, in most respects, is 
excellent. Nor has the past year been unproductive of some marked 
events, which may be noted as gradations in the improvement and conso- 
lidation of your social system.” 


Crops.—The bountiful rains with which we have been blessed 
during the last seven days have been, we are happy to learn, generally 
felt throughout the colony ; and the benefit conferred thereby on the young 
crops is immense. The thunder appears also to have been of advantage 
to us, for the weather has since been clear and cool. The quantity of 
sugar already shipped from this island (including the cargoes now on board 
the Higginson for Liverpool, and the James Holmes for London) amounts 
to 17,647 hogsheads, 850 tierces, and 560 barrels. We should also say 
there is now another 1,000 on board the ships now loading, which brings 
shipments of sugar for 1843 to about 19,000 hogsheads. On an average, 
the increase of sugar of this year over that of last will be nearly 5,000 
hogsheads.—Barbadoes Globe, 30th June. 





Trinipap—ArrivaL or Arricaxs From St. Herena.—The 
barque Fairy Queen, Lany master, 26 days from St. Helena, arrived 
here yesterday morning, having on board 195 captured Africans, and ex- 
hibiting a yellow flag at the mast-head. On inquiry it was found that 
the small-pox had broken out on board during the voyage; eight cases 
had terminated fatally, and there were eight other cases when she came 
into harbour. Measures were immediately taken for preventing any 
communication from the shore; the boats of the vessel were taken away, 
and all other precautions usual im such cases promptly adopted. We 
understand that another vessel from St. Helena, with 150 captured Afri- 
cans, may be expected daily here.—Port of Spain Gazette. 

During the latter part of the month, May, the weather has continued 
steady and rather dry, which has been favourable for all out-door opera- 
tions. Those who were stayed for want of water, have had a supply 
which enables them to proceed with crop, and others who were more for- 
ward with sugar-making, have embraced this favourable period for holeing, 
planting, and supplying. Our fields and pastures are beginning to have 
a verdant appearance, but the effects of the long-continued drought is now 
too evident; the yatoons in particular have suffered, they are stinted in 
growth and very thin. The crop is now nearly finished, and will fully 
maintain the estimate made in the early part of the year—that it would 
rather exceed that of the previous year. The labourers continue 
healthy.—Trinidad Standard, June 15. 





Foreign Entelligence. 
Texas anp Mexico.—Texas papers to the 24th of June have 
been received in New Orleans; and in the Picayune of the 2nd inst. we 


find the following proclamation by President Houston, announcing the 
establishment of an armistice between Mexico and Texas :— 


‘* BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 
‘*A PROCLAMATION. 

‘* Whereas an official communication has been received at the Depart- 
ment of State, from her Britannic Majesty’s chargé d’affaires near this 
Government, founded upon a despatch he had received from her Majesty’s 
chargé d’affaires in Mexico, announcing to this Government the fact that 
the President of Mexico would forthwith order a cessation of hostilities 
on his part, and the establishment of an armistice between Mexico and 
Texas, and requested that the President of Texas would send similar 
orders to the different officers commanding the Texan forces : 

‘¢ And whereas the President of Texas has felt justified, from the dis- 
positions evinced by this act of the President of Mexico, and the nature 
of those dispositions, in adopting the proposed measure, and ordering 
the cessation of hostilities on the part of Texas: 

‘¢ Therefore, be it known that I, Samuel Houston, President of the 
republic of Texas, and commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
same, do hereby declare and proclaim that an armistice is established 
between Texas and Mexico, to continue during the pendency of negoti- 
ations between the two countries for peace, and until due notice of an 
intention to resume hostilities (should such an intention hereafter be 
entertained by either party) shall have been formally announced through 
her Britannic Majesty’s chargé d’affaires at the respective Governments, 
and the revocation of this proclamation ; and all officers commanding the 
forces of Texas, or acting by authority of this Government, are hereby 
ordered and commanded to observe the same. 

‘* In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the 
great seal of the republic to be affixed. 

‘Done at Washington, the 15th day of June, a.p. 1843, and of the 
independence of the republic the eighth. 

‘* By the President, Samuxt Hovston. 

‘¢ Anson Jones, Secretary of State.’ 

The interposition of the British agent in Mexico is attributed by some 
of the Texas papers to a latent design on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to effect the abolition of slavery in the new republic. The propo- 


‘sitions from Santa Anna for the armistice were brought to Galveston by 


the British sloop-of-war Scyl/a, which arrived there on the 9th ult.— 
New York True Sun, July 11. 





Cuna—Tue Sriave-Trave.—The following is an extract from a 
private letter which we have seen, dated Havana, 10th July, 1843 :—“ It is 
a most lamentable fact that the detested inhuman traffic, the slave-trade, 
continues to be carried on. Notwithstanding the redoubled activity of 
Her Majesty’s officers in denouncing every case which comes within their 
knowledge, the perpetrators go safely through with their enterprize, and 
their crimes are hidden from the Captain-General Valdez, by subordinate 
authorities, who in the most open manner lend themselves to be bribed for 
the connivance they extend tothe guilty miscreants engaged in the horrid 
trade.”” 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Tue following contributions have been received during the past 
month, and are hereby gratefully acknowledged :— 
(The special donations towards the expenses of the Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention will be acknowledged in a future number of the Reporter.) 








Donations. Subs. 

Evesham—Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Association..... 10 10 0 

Plymouth—White, James........2020-. 2. ee ee 010 0 
Playford Hall—Clarkson, Thomas .......... <3 a 0 

Poole—Burns, William......cccecsccccscesse 200 11 0 
-Olney—Smith, Ann Hopkins ..... 2.0... +0000 - 300 

London, &c., per the Collector. 

Grimshaw, William, jun., Goswell-street........ ————- 010 0 
Hatchard, John, Strand .. ..........ccccseeees ———— 2 2 O 
Stacey, George, Holborn.............e+eee00. ————- 2 2 0 
Stacey, Rachel, Tottenham ..........-.e0+2-. ————-—_—«21 1 ~ 0 
Forster, Robert, ditto ....ccccccccccescee ————_ —-21 1 O 
Ball, William, ditto — cee eee cee eseees OO OD 
Post, Jacob, Islington ...........--eeeeseeeee —— ~—=SI 1 O 
Price, Dr. Thomas, ditto...........ecceeeeses ——— —S1 1 OD 
Jeffery, Russell, Peckham...............2000. ———~———=-_ 2 2 O 
Norton, William, Bermondsey ................ —————_ 11 «1 «OO 
Moreland, John, Eastcheap ...........+.+..+. —————- 2 2 0 
Peek, James, ditto eee ee cece ce cree es ————— 1 1] O 
Clark, Jeremiah, Moorgate-street ...........«. —————-_—«i1sail':s«sOO 
Ashurst, W. H., Cheapside ..........ccceeee. —————>_ —«sz22s—dsd1sdO 
Warner, Charles H., St. James’s..........002. ——————-_ _—«d1s i -O 
Masters, W. H., Finsbury-square ............. ————- _ 1 1 0 
Peek, Richard, Kingsbridge ..............006. ———=—- ~2«éd2L?sdsdz2#:C‘iéidia 
Norton, Thomas, jun., Bermondsey............ ————- 1 1 0 
Oliver, James, Newington-causeway ........... —————_ 11 «1 O 
Allen, Stafford, Cowper-street ........ccceeees ————=> 2 2 O 
Tuckett, Henry, South-street .........ee002002 ———-———=- -‘11s«i1 sO 
Sheppard, C. H., Temple... ..0s..ccccecsecves | age fis 
Truro—Tweedy, William .............0..000. 5 0 O 

Bury St. Edmund’s Anti-Slavery Association....*8 0 0 

Woodbridge— Ladies’ Negro Friend Society ..... 5 0 0 


Kennington—Thomas, Mrs... ee eeee es eesesese 
York—Fletcher, Martha ee ere ee eres ee ee ewes ee 
Tottenham—Hill, Arthur (Bruce Castle) ....... 
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